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Trustee steals focus of repor 


Group has confidence in president; panel's study shifts to tense meeting with board chairman 


By Rhonda Miner 
Executive Editor 
and 
Susan Cristoferi 
News Editor 


Reaction to a tense and occa- 
sionally vulgar meeting with the 
chairman of the board of trustees 
dominates a report released 
March 30 on student confidence 


in the college president. 
The Oversight Committee, 
composed of senior Matt 


~ DeSorgher, who is the chairman, — 
seniors Steven Brady and Amy 


Triolo, junior C.R. Lyons and 
freshmen Elizabeth Farrell and 
James Pocklington, outlined its 
findings on the interaction and 
communication between students 
and the board of trustees in the 
seven-page report. The commit- 
tee also included recommenda- 
tions to help improve communi- 
cation between the two groups. 
The report summarized the 


committee’s meeting with board 
Chairman Peter Worrell in his 
Portsmouth, N.H., home March 
paB 

According to the report, 
Worrell expressed his and the 
board’s frustration with the com- 
mittee and the students’ question- 
ing of their intentions. 
DeSorgher said Worrell’s lan- 
guage was “laced with obsceni- 
ties.” 

“IT came out of the meeting 
feeling demoralized, discouraged 
and stunned,” DeSorgher said. 

Worrell sent a mass e-mail in 
response to the report. He said he 
“assumed that we were to have 
an informal, casual conversation” 
during the meeting. He said he 


“had no idea that using casual 


idiomatic language with 22-year- 
old adult college students would 
be considered ‘insulting.’” 


The committee did not focus 
on President Marc A. 
vanderHeyden in the report. 


‘Cleaning women 
without faces’ 


Photo by Victoria Welch 


From left: Sophomore Amanda Meehan, senior Corey 
Camerlengo, freshmen Keri Wintle, Ross Erin Martineau and 
junior Janet O’Hare (standing). The theater department will 
perform this semester’s main production “Working” starting 


today. 
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See Page 10 


“TJ think we addressed the 
most -important ... [issues],” 
Lyons said. “There might have 
been some overlooked because 
we didn’t find concerns there.” 

Lyons said the committee 
felt confident in vanderHeyden’s 
leadership. 

“I’ve received both negative 
and positive feedback on the 
report,” DeSorgher said. “It 
should be viewed critically.” 

History professor Frank 
Nicosia sent an e-mail to faculty 
and committee members saying 
he was inspired by what the stu- 
dents did. 

“All of us ... should be enor- 
mously proud of these young 
women and men who give us 
some hope for the future,” 
Nicosia wrote. 

DeSorgher said the 
Oversight Committee’s work was 
finished. 

“My hope is that the information 
we provided is a springboard for 





discussion among the student 
body,” DeSorgher said. 

A meeting was held April 2 
among the committee, Worrell, 
vanderHeyden, the executive 


- board, Dean of Students Michael 


Samara, French professor Anne 
Pease McConnell and assistant to 
the president Marilyn Cormier. 
At the meeting, Worrell attempt- 


ed to make amends with the stu- 
dents. 

“(There were] definite posi- 
tive steps taken, however, I’m not 
really reconciled with the issue,” 
Lyons said. “I’m still very con- 
cerned with Peter’s leadership of 
the board.” 


Obscenities, table-pounding 
dominate meeting with trustee 


By Victoria Welch 
Staff Editor 


A “vigorous discussion” 
between board of trustees 
Chairman Peter Worrell and a 
panel of students has left the St. 
Michael’s students, faculty and 
staff confused over which ver- 
sion of the evening’s events to 
believe. 

Seniors Matt DeSorgher, 
Steve Brady, Amy Triolo, and 
junior C.R. Lyons traveled to 
Portsmouth, N.H., on March 23 
to meet with Worrell as part of 
the Oversight Committee’s 
investigation into the student 
body’s confidence in President 
Marc vanderHeyden. 

The students said they felt 
Worrell treated them with disre- 


“I do not believe 
that anyone, in any 
context, deserves to 
be spoken to in this 

manner.” 


Matthew DeSorgher, 
senior, 

Oversight Committee 
chairman 


spect. He threatened and yelled 


at them throughout the meeting, 
they said. 

“I was absolutely stupefied 
and shocked,” Brady said. 


DeSorgher delivered a state- 
ment about the meeting at the 
March 27 Student Association 
meeting. “I would characterize 
Peter during this meeting as rude, 
belligerent, disrespectful, foul- 
mouthed, malicious, and hypo- 
critical,” DeSorgher said. “... As 
your representative, I am here to 
tell you that your views were not 
heard, and your voices and opin- 
ions were not and are not treated 
with respect by the chairman of 
the board of trustees.” 

Triolo wrote in a letter to the 
student body, “I returned to cam- 
pus early Saturday morning thor- 
oughly unimpressed and deeply 
disheartened.” 


See MEETING, Page 2 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log_ 


Excerpts from the March 23 to March 29 Security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Sons. 
















Monday, March 26 
3:02 a.m. 911 hang up at 300s ha 
houses 
12:08 p.m. Parking complaint at Klein 
9:30 p.m. Parking complaint at Senior 


Center 
5:16 p.m. Complaint at St. Edmund’s 
Hall 


Friday, March 23 
4:35 a.m. Noise complaint at Hamel 
Hall 
8:36 a.m. Motor vehicle accident at 
McCarthy Arts Center 


Campus _ 
11:58 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


Sunday, March 25 


5:31 p.m. Parking enforcement at 
1:10 a.m. Noise complaint at Days Inn : 


Founder’s Hall 


7:28 p.m. Suspicious person at library 3:30 .a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall Hall 8 p.m. Animal complaint at chapel 
3:44 a.m. Noise complaint at 100s 10:32 p.m. Complaint at Purtill and ce ; 
Saturday, March 24 townhouses Hamel halls Thursday, March 29 


3:48 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
3:52 a.m. Alcohol violation at Lyons 


la.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
1:37 a.m. Harassment at Joyce Hall 


1:33 a.m. 911 hang up at Alumni Hall 
1:45 a.m, Drug violation at Alumni 









Tuesday, March 27 © 


1:52 a.m. Suspicious person at 200s Hall 12:30 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall Hall 

townhouses 4 a.m. Vandalism at Joyce Hall ' 12:30 p.m. Larceny/theft at Ryan Hall 3:55 a.m. Parking Suforcemeat at main 
2:04 a.m. Alcohol violation at tennis 7:01 a.m. Fire alarm at Purtill Hall 4:59 p.m. Parking enforcement at 300s campus 

courts 3:18 p.m. Odor violation at Lyons Hall townhouses 8:58 a.m. Towed vehicle at Klein 
1:15 p.m. Vandalism at Alliot Hall 5:48 p.m. Suspicious person at Tarrant 1:00 p.m. Parking enforcement at oS 
2:55 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at 11:22 p.m. Larceny/theft at St. Wednesday, March 28 Founder’s Hall ee 


Dupont Hall 





Edmund’s Hall 


6:24 p.m. 911 hang-up at Alumni Hall 
9:59 p.m. Suspicious person at North 
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Worrell 
meeting as tense. 
very emotional 
strained,” he said. 

Brady and Triolo arrived a 
few minutes before 7 p.m., when 
the meeting was scheduled to 
begin, and Worrell was pleasant, 
Brady said. 

“He was amicable, friendly. 
He offered us sodas,” Brady said. 

DeSorgher and Lyons called 
shortly after to explain they had 
car trouble on their trip and 
would be late, and when they 
arrived at about 9:15 p.m., Brady 
said Worrell’s demeanor 
changed. 

During the meeting, 
Worrell’s “voice kept rising and 
rising,” Brady said. “I felt myself 
tensing up.” 

Worrell said he anticipated 
the experience as an “alum going 
into a meeting with student lead- 
ers,” a casual meeting to come up 
with ideas to encourage commu- 
nication. 

“T attempted to articulate on 
behalf of fellow board members 
why we had difficulties ... [exam- 
ining] the role of the board vs. the 
role of students vs. the role of 
faculty and staff,’ Worrell said. 

Worrell said he was “blind- 
sided” by the tone of the meeting, 
but took some responsibility for 
that. He acknowledged having 
little information about the com- 
mittee other than DeSorgher’s 
initial proposal for the committee 
made Feb. 6. 

“I was using very casual lan- 
guage,” Worrell said. He admit- 
ted to using some vulgarity, but 
he said he did not expect the com- 
mittee members to be surprised 
or offended by it. 

“The first time he swore, I 
was shocked,” Brady said. 
“Casual meeting style is fine by 
me, but I don’t think this can be 
justified.” 

DeSorgher said Worrell’s 
tone was unacceptable. 

“Throughout the entirety of 
the four-hour meeting, Peter’s 
language was laced with obsceni- 

s ... [do not believe that any- 
one, in any context, deserves to 
be spoken to in this manner,” 


characterized the 
“Things got 
and very 


12:10 p.m. Parking complaint at Ross 


Sports Center 


4:20 p.m. Complaint at McCarthy Arts 


MEETING: Worrell offends students 





‘“‘T am sad, or sorry, 
discussion has 
descended to a 
personal level.” 


Peter Worrell, 
board of trustees 
chairman 


DeSorgher said. 

Worrell said he felt commit- 
tee members took many of his 
statements out of context. 

One of the examples men- 
tioned in the committee’s official 
report, released March 30, subti- 
tled “Mr. Worrell’s Misconcep- 
tion of the Internal Revenue 
Service,” was taken “totally out 
of context,” Worrell said. 

The report quoted Worrell as 
saying any student who pays the 
full price of a St. Michael’s edu- 
cation without financial aid is “an 
idiot.” 

“IT took some offense as a 
representative to the student 
body,” Brady said. “Twenty per- 
cent of the student body are idiots 
for paying full tuition? I was 
puzzled and offended at such a 
statement.” 

Brady said he was shocked 
Worrell recommended that stu- 
dents should talk to the Financial 
Aid Office about possible ways to 
write off college expenses as a 
tax-free donation. 

“It’s not only arrogant, it’s 
completely illegal,” Brady said. 

Worrell said the remark was 
in reference to colleges with larg- 
er endowments than St. 
Michael’s, such as Harvard 
University. Harvard has an 
endowment of $20 billion while 
St. Michael’s has an endowment 
of $80 million, therefore, “If you 
were ... [at an institution with that 
much possible aid] and you don’t 
get financial aid, you’re an idiot,” 
Worrell said. He said the state- 
ment was not in reference to stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s. 

The committee said Worrell 
accused them of “dicking 
around,” which drew response 
from Brady. 


_Committee?’” he said. 


“IT couldn’t let that go,” 
Brady said. “We’re representing 
the student body and we’re just 
dicking around? J told him I was 
offended by the remark.” 

After Brady. spoke up, 
Worrell retracted the statement. 

Worrell said although he did 
use the expression, the intent 
behind the statement was misin- 
terpreted. 

“(I meant] “What is the moti- 
vation for the Oversight 
“Steve 
immediately said, ‘Gee, some 
people might find that offensive.’ 
I said, ‘I regret it, Steve.” 

Brady said Worrell’s body 
language throughout the meeting 
was aggressive. 

“He was leaning over and 
banged the table so hard soda 
splashed out of the can,” Brady 
said. “Some of the pages of my 
notes are still stuck together.” 

Worrell said the committee’s 
statement that he complained 
about missing a family trip was 
an “unsupported allegation.” 

“T was taking my parents to 
the airport the next day, that’s 
all,” Worrell said. 

Brady said Worrell, while on 
the phone with DeSorgher, ini- 
tially mentioned having to miss a 
family trip to Florida. DeSorgher 
had called to explain the reason 
for their delay. 

“Our meeting was planned 
two weeks in advance,” Brady 
said. “We could have tried to 
schedule around that.” 

Worrell said he hopes further 
communication can be made 
between himself and members of 
the committee. 


“J am sad, or sorry, discus- 


sion has descended to a personal 
level,” Worrell said. “I don’t 
want to continue to polarize the 
community.” 

Brady said Worrell sent him 
a personal letter after the meeting 
thanking him for attending, sent a 
letter to Triolo, and a joint letter 
to Lyons and DeSorgher. 

A meeting was held April 2 
among the committee members, 
Worrell, vanderHeyden, the S.A. 
executive board, professor and 
S.A. moderator Anne Pease 
McConnell, and Marilyn 
Cormier, the secretary to the 





president and the board. 

Nick Gill, the S.A. secretary 
of communications, declined The 
Defender’s request to attend the 
meeting. 

Brady said he was at the 
meeting for about 1 hour and 20 
minutes, and left “extremely frus- 
trated.” He had to leave for a pre- 
viously scheduled engagement. 

During the meeting, he said, 
Worrell apologized to the stu- 
dents for the events of the previ- 
ous meeting. 

- “I think everyone on the 
committee accepted it as a sin- 
cere apology,” Brady said. 

Brady said he was frustrated 
the conversations during the 
meeting were not fully devel- 
oped, but appreciated the remarks 
by McConnell, who stressed the 
need for students to be inquisitive 
while attending an academic 
institution, a fact Brady said the 
committee had emphasized dur- 
ing its meeting with Worrell. 

“Mr. Worrell seemed to have 
a moment of enlightenment,” 
Brady said. He said Worrell 
acknowledged he had forgotten 
the nature of the institution and 
the need for students to air con- 
cerns. 

“He said that it’s ; possible 
that since he’s forgotten, other 
members of the board might 
have, too,” Brady said. 

The role of a trustee for an 
academic institution is “a com- 
pletely different entity” than that 
of a corporation or other board, 
he said. 

“(Understanding students] is 
fundamental in approach to being 
a board member.” 

Triolo wrote she hoped stu- 
dents would focus on rebuilding 
relationships rather than damage 
them further. 

“Tt is my hope that we can: 
engage in a productive discussion 
that does not personally attack 
Chairman Worrell, but rather 
addresses our concern for the 
implications of this meeting, she 
wrote “... It is also my hope that 
we can gracefully move forward 
to heal this community we all 
treasure.” 
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Kiss your butts goodbye, SMC 


New policy prohibits smoking in residence halls next year 


By Chuck Nolan 
Staff Writer 


Students will no longer be 
allowed to smoke cigarettes with- 
in dorm walls come this fall. 

All residence halls will be 
smoke-free next year. By the 
2002-2003 academic year, town- 
houses and apartments will 
become smoke-free, too. 

The new smoking policy was 
formed by a task force designed 
by Dean of Students Michael 
Samara. 

Freshman and nonsmoker 
Doug Lawton said, “I don’t think 
it’s very fair to the smokers.” 

Samara decided to form the 
task force after hearing a growing 
number of complaints over the 
past two years from students 
about second-hand smoke and 
“compelling health evidence” 
associated with the hazards of 
smoking. 

Samara also said there were 
several incidents of wastebas- 
kets’ catching fire from improp- 
erly extinguished cigarettes. 

The task force is composed 
of students and staff members. 

Student members include 
international students Soo Choi 


Summer University 


Mee Ce eC Me 


and Alfredo Benedetti, and jun- 


iors Christine Roberts and 
Michelle Boncek. 
Other members include 


Director of Safety and Security 
Peter Soons, Director of Health 


Services Susan Jacques, 
Assistant Dean for Special 
Programs Rick Gamache, 
Resident Director Lisa 
Mazzariello, Housing Coor- 
dinator Sheryl Fleury and 


Director of Residence Life Lou 
DiMasi. 

Choi was appointed to the 
task force as a representative for 
some of the international stu- 
dents. Choi said she has never 
smoked and would like to “pro- 
tect the nonsmokers and make it 
safe for them.” 

Choi likes the new policy, 
but feels it may need to be made 
slightly more flexible. 

The new rules will create a 
20-foot buffer zone between 
those who smoke and the resi- 
dence halls. 

The college plans to post 
signs that will indicate the proper 
distance from the building stu- 
dents may smoke at. 

A fine has not yet been 
determined, but the task force 


hopes students will police each 
other and respect the rules with- 
out needing staff involvement to 
enforce the policy. 

The money collected from 
the fines will go toward the col- 
lege’s substance abuse programs. 

A fine can be levied by the 
resident directors for any flagrant 
violations of the policy. 

A mediation board consist- 
ing of health services staff, stu- 
dent representatives and safety 
committee members will listen to 
any opposition to the policy and 
will act as the appeal board for 
the fines. 

Routine offenders will be 
sent before the judicial system. 

Freshman Kevin Warnock, a 
nonsmoker, said he feels the new 
policy will not be effective. 

“{It] seems pointless because 
kids are going to break the rules 
anyway,” he said. 

Freshman Kim Battinelli, a 
smoker, along with freshman 
Lauren Hurley, a nonsmoker, said 
smoking in a dorm room should 
be allowed only if both room- 
mates agree to live in a smoking 
environment. 











Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 


Next year students living in the residence halls will not be allowed to 
smoke inside their rooms. The new smoking policy will allow students 
to smoke only outside. 


learn.uvm.edu 
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Science majors well-prepared for graduate school 


Almost all 
applicants 
are accepted 


By Adrienne Lanchantin 
Staff Writer 


After four years at St. 
Michael’s, senior Paul Frail is 
planning to attend the University 
of Pennsylvania for graduate 
school to study inorganic chem- 
istry. 

Every year, about half of St. 
Michael’s senior science majors 
apply to graduate school, and 
almost 100 percent of them are 
accepted, said Alayne Schroll, 
chemistry and physics depart- 
ment chairwoman. 





study inorganic chemistry. 








Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 


Senior Paul Frail plans to attend the University of Pennsylvania to 








Schroll attributes this suc- 
cess rate to one-on-one professor/ 
student interaction, as well as 
hands-on lab experience. 

She also said St. Michael’s 
science students benefit from not 
having graduate students at the 
college. 

“The undergrads are our 
focus,” Schroll said. “We don’t 


the St. Michael’s science curricu- 
lum. Students become independ- 
ent faster and less time is needed 
for training, he said. 

The science department has 
all the instruments larger institu- 
tions have. 

Not only do science students 
get to spend a lot of time with the 
instruments, but they are also 
able to spend time with the pro- 
fessors, said senior Matt 
Giulianelli, a biology student. 


have to compete’ with ‘graduate 
students.” 

Frail said the incorporation 
of instruments is a nice edge to 
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655-2423 


Downtown Winooski _ 






is W. Center Street, 


Our exciting Graduating Students 
Program offers students $25 off non- 
sale purchases of $100 or more or $50 
off non-sale purchases of $500 or more 
when selecting interview outfits or build- 
ing a business wardrobe. Present valid 
student ID to receive this discount. 


JONES NEW 
YORK 


Essex Outlet Fair 
21 Essex Way, Suite 221 
Essex Junction, VT 05452 
802-879-2812 





Giulianelli, who will attend 
Tufts University in Boston, Mass. 
to study dental medicine, said at a 
smaller college the professors are 
very involved with their teaching 
and have a lot of time for their 
students. 

Giulianelli, who has wanted 
to be a dentist since high school, 
said St. Michael’s professors 
couldn’t have done a better job. 

He also attributes his accept- 
ance to grad school to other fac- 


tors. 

“I only applied to dental 
school; this shows graduate pro- 
grams that [’'m more serious,” 
Giulianelli said. “I have that extra 
advantage.” 

Another major factor in 
Giulianelli’s acceptance to gradu- 
ate school, he said, was his 
internship with Colchester 
Family Dentistry. 

Senior Valery Phillips, a 
biology major and chemistry 
minor, agrees with Giulianelli. 
She said her internship with a 
nutrition lab gave her great expe- 
rience. 

“Tt was a taste of reality and 
what it’ll be like,” she said. 

Phillips plans to attend nutri- 
tion school next year. She said 
she most likely will attend the 
University of Delaware, however 
she is awaiting other acceptance 
letters. 

Phillips said even though she 
can’t compare the St. Michael’s 
curriculum with those of other 
colleges, she realizes the program 
at St. Michael’s has given her a 
well-rounded background in 
biology. 

Classes are required from 
different divisions of the biology 
field, such as genetics and animal 
behavior. 

Phillips said she believes 
graduate schools look for stu- 
dents who are involved in activi- 


ts 


ties besides academics. 

“Obviously my grades are 
good, but I also played volleyball 
and was part of a theme house,” 
Phillips said. 

It is the small-college envi- 
ronment that is one of the best 
qualities St. Michael’s science 
department has, students and pro- 
fessors said. 

“We don’t have grad stu- 
dents teaching our labs,” Schroll 
said. “And when you go to grad 
school you get involved with a 
small group; the adjustment is not 
hard.” 

Frail sees this small-group 
phenomenon even at St. 
Michael’s. 

“We understand how to work 
in small groups to meet a com- 
mon goal or task,” Frail said. 
“This is very attractive to big 
schools.” 

Frail said he is not afraid of 
losing his love for science even 
when the competition may 
become overwhelming. 

However, he does recognize 
he might forget there is a world 
outside of science. 

“T love chemistry; that’s my 
reason for grad school,” Frail 
said. 

“IT love to learn about the 
amazing things that go.on in our 
everyday lives,” he said. 


655-6565 


Wednesday 
$5.99 


All You Can Eat Slices 
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News 
in Brief 


College receives 
$93,000 global 
studies grant 

St. Michael’s College 


will receive a $93,000 
grant for a Global Studies 


Program to help enhance _ 


| expand language and 
ational learning 
ices for students 


ee 
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“T was told it would be shut down if we had 
information on birth control.” 


Marilyn Cormier, member of Women’s Center steering committee 


Women’s Center must abide 
by college’s Catholic mission 


The center will not distribute information on birth control or abortion 


By Janine Hess 
Staff Writer 


The Women’s Center, dedi- 
cated to providing a place to talk 
and learn about women’s issues 
is not allowed to provide infor- 
mation on birth control or abor- 
tion. 

The center, whose grand 
opening was March 29, may not 
distribute information that goes 
against what the Catholic church 
deems acceptable, said Marilyn 
Cormier, assistant to the 
President. 

Cormier, director of commu- 
nity relations in the president’s 
office and member of the 
Women’s Center steering com- 
mittee, consulted Jane 
LaMarche. 

LaMarche was appointed by 
Cardinal Bernard Law in Boston, 
who oversees the campus min- 
istries of about 25 colleges and 
universities. 

“I was told it would be shut 
down if we had information on 
birth control,” Cormier said. 

The center’s director said the 
restrictions were not her idea. 

“This is not a college thing, 
it’s not a women’s center thing; 


Congressman Bernie Sanders 
to address education costs 


Photo courtesy of Bernie Sanders 


St. Michael’s will hold a forum on the cost of higher educa- 
tion with Rep. Bernie Sanders, I-Vt., at 7 p.m. April 9 in the 
Farrell Room, St. Edmund’s Hall. 
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“T can understand 
Catholic tradition and 
all that but I will never 

understand how it’s 
beneficial to 

keep information - 

from people — 
especially women.” 


Allison Davis, 
senior 


it’s a Catholic thing,” said Liz 
Green, the Women’s Center 
director. 

“The decision to not distrib- 
ute information on birth control 
at the Women’s Center was not 
my decision,” Green said. 

Green called 15 Catholic 
women’s centers throughout the 
United States. All women’s cen- 
ters at Catholic institutions abide 
by the teachings of the Catholic 
church, Green said. 

Students coming to the cen- 
ter with questions about birth 
control or seeking information 
the center cannot provide will be 
referred to Health Services or the 


Student Resource Center, Green 
said. 

“We met with Health 
Services and the Student 
Resource Center to see what goes 
on behind closed doors,” Green 
said. “They are a confidential 
source; we are not.” 

The Rev. Marcel Rainville, 
S.S.E., said the college must be 
careful about materials and coun- 
seling that appear to be “neutral” 
in their stance on abortion and 
how it affects human dignity. 

“We can’t in any way pro- 
vide counseling or material that 
makes abortion look like an 
option for Catholics,” Rainville 
said. 

Rainville used the church’s 
stance on homosexuality as a 
comparison. 

The church’s position has to 
do with homosexual activity, not 
homosexual people, Rainville 
said. This differs from abortion 
because it in no way brings 
respect to the human person, he 
said. 

“The church does not con- 
done homosexual activity,” 
Rainville said. “Abortion is a 
choice. Homosexuality, like 
race, is not.” 


ALLY co-chairperson 
Jennifer Calkins, a senior, said 
ALLY is putting together a 
binder with information on 
these issues. 

ALLY has always been the 
resource for students who would 
like information on gay and les- 
bian issues, Green said. 

Green said the binder will be 
available for use in the Women’s 
Center as soon as it is completed. 

She said the information was 
not kept out of the Women’s 
Center purposely. 

“We did not want to step on 
other people’s toes,” she said. 

Some female students have 
expressed mixed emotions about 
the Women’s Center’s inability to 
discuss certain issues. 

“T can understand Catholic 
tradition and all that, but I will 
never understand how it’s benefi- 
cial to keep information from 
people — especially women,” said 
senior Allison Davis during her 
campus radio show, “Bitchin’ 
Radio.” 

“This is not a women’s cen- 
ter in the truest sense. It’s more 
of a Catholic women’s center,” 
Davis said. 


Students interested in forming 
photography club; need dark room 


By Heather Aja 

Staff Writer 
When freshman Jessica 
Rotkiewicz applied to St. 


Michael’s she noticed something 
missing: a photography club. 
She has the interest and the ideas, 
but there is still something miss- 
ing: a darkroom. 

About 50 people have shown 
interest in the photography club, 
Rotkiewicz said. She is looking 
into having it becoming a 
Student Association-recognized 
club, but with St. Michael’s lack- 
ing a darkroom, some of 
Rotkiewicz’s ideas will have to 
be put on hold. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities, said the idea 
of having a dark room on campus 
“has been simmering” for a few 
years. 

Cernosia said she and 
Rotkiewicz spoke with Vice 
President of Finance Neal 
Robinson about the possibility of 


ee 


using the Vivid Color Lab build- 
ing on Vermont 15 that St. 
Michael’s acquired in the fall. 
She hopes to meet with Robinson 
about the possibility this week. 

The last time someone pro- 
posed to have a darkroom on 
campus, it was suggested to put 
it on North Campus. 

“There was some talk about 
the Sloane Arts Center as a loca- 
tion for the darkroom, but the 
location brought up accessibility 
issues,” Cernosia said. 

Rotkiewicz said it was possi- 
ble they would use Vivid Color 
Lab as the club’s home. 

“As for how much all of this 
will cost is undetermined right 
now but I do know that the dark- 
room must be handicapped 
accessible,” she said. 

The time frame for the dark- 
room is undetermined. Cernosia 
and Rotkiewicz are working out 
the details. 

Rotkiewicz said she would 
like to offer many other things 


besides a darkroom on campus. 

These ideas include no-cred- 
it classes on how to develop film. 

“T would even like to gain a 
display case where we could let 
club members display their 
work,” she said. 

Rotkiewicz would like to 
receive S.A. recognition, so the 
photography club could receive 
funding, but she said the remain- 
der of the money would come 
from fund-raising and donations. 

Rotkiewicz said she is 
attempting to show people some- 
thing about photography with 
this club. 

“Most people think black- 
and-white photography has died 
out and is no longer used,” she 
said. “I would like to prove these 
people wrong and show them 
how much fun it is.” 

The photography club will 
meet tonight in the Rat at 6 p.m. 
to continue discussing plans. 
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Editorial 
Hush, hush 


The St. Michael’s College Women’s Center opened March 29 
after many months of planning and development. 

Everyone agrees its existence is a step in the right direction. 

The center says it is there to discuss women’s issues, but it is not 
permitted to do so by the college. 

As a Catholic institution, St. Michael’s does not support many of 
the issues that directly affect college-age women. While we agree 
with the college’s integrity and loyalty to the church, should not turn 
its back on issues that affect its female students. 

Abortion, birth control, sex and pregnancy are all realities of the 
world we live in. 

Opposing something does not mean it’s right to stifle discussion. 
Talking about any female-oriented topics could go anywhere — from 
a pregnant student deciding to give the baby up for adoption; to a stu- 
dent deciding to abstain from sex; or even to a woman to looking into 
filing sexual harassment charges. 

Did the college like the sound of appearing politically correct by 
allowing the creation of a women’s center, but think no one would 
notice women’s issues were ignored? 

Well, the word is out, and whether St. Michael’s provides the 
room for it or not, students will discuss these issues. It seems having 
a place to go to feel safe would be more appealing to the college than 
having a woman seek advice from her 18-year-old roommate. 


Rhonda Miner, 
Executive Editor 


He said, they said 


Instead of providing answers for the St. Michael’s community, 
the Oversight Committee’s much-anticipated report only caused more 
confusion. 

The seven-page report, released via e-mail last Friday, gave little 
information about the administration of President Marc vander- 
Heyden. 

Instead, it described the disturbing details of a March 23 meeting 
of committee members with board of trustees Chairman Peter 
Worrell. 

The group accused Worrell of acting “unprofessionally” and 
quoted him as using offensive language. 

Worrell said he thought he was going into a casual meeting with 
students, and that much of what the committee said was used out of 
context. 

Now, the St. Michael’s community is faced with a new challenge 
— whether to believe what four well-known and respected students 
say, or what the man most responsible for running the college says. 

There is no easy solution; it’s their word against his. To believe 
the students would mean forfeiting faith in St. Michael’s administra- 
tive board, but to believe Worrell would discredit students who dedi- 
cated a month and a half of their lives to better the institution. 


Rhonda Miner, 
Executive Editor 


Do you have an opinion? 
Tell us about it! 
E-mail your letters 


to the Editor 
to defender @smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the commu- 
nity. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles 
that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The Defender 
does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited only for 
grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Opinion 


Photos of 


The cross at the center of 
campus appears to tower 
over St. Edmund’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon. 


Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 









Despite the recent snow- 
storm, a surefire sign of 
spring — a bird 

on a budding 

tree — appears outside 
McCarthy Arts 

Center this week 

as the moon shows its 
face in the late afternoon. 


the week 
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Letters to the Editor 


Stereotypes lead 
to prejudice 


Almost everybody has felt 
prejudice once in their life. 
Prejudice is a really interesting 
topic we should all understand. I 
think prejudice comes from 
stereotyping, which is nothing 
more that what one race or group 
believes about other races or 
groups. 

It comes from stereotyping 
because sometimes the beliefs of 
some groups about others are 
negative, and then the people of 
that group don’t want to have any 


relationship with the others, and 
that is prejudice. 

I have been the object of 
prejudice several times. I’m 
Latin, and I had some bad experi- 
ences because of my nationality. 

For example, once I came to 
the United States on a flight of a 
Venezuelan airline, and every- 
body was from Venezuela. Then 
the people who worked for the 
airport started to check every- 
body’s bags in a rude way as if 
we were bringing drugs. 

At the same time another 
flight from another country was 
coming and they didn’t check 
even one person off that flight. I 


felt very bad because of that. I 
know that Latinos have caused 
some problems in the United 
States, but that doesn’t make all 
Latinos criminals. 

I know not everybody 
believes we are bad people, but 
I’m just trying to point out with 
my experience that everybody 
should have a chance. Just try to 
know that person of a different 
race or culture. Talk with 
him/her and then you'll see if 
he/she is like the stereotype. Just 
think about it. 


Vanessa Jerez, 
international student 





Quote of the Week 


‘Friendship is the hardest thing 
in the world to explain. It’s not 
something you learn in school. 
But if you haven’t learned the meaning 
of friendship, you really haven’t 
learned anything.” 


Muhammad Ali, 


professional boxer 
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Prejean urges audience 
to reject the death penalty 


By Lauren Grosso 
Features Editor 


She never knew she would 
accompany anyone to death. 

In 1981 when Sister Helen 
Prejean became involved with 
the poor people of the St. Thomas 
Projects in New Orleans, she 
never imagined she would one 
day write “Dead Man Walking,” 
she told the St. Michael’s com- 
munity March 28. 

“What put my boat into the 
current was getting involved with 
poor people,” Prejean said. 

The death penalty is for the 
poor, she said. She informed 
audience members of the major 
discrepancies within the death 
penalty and why it should be 
abolished. 

Her first taste of death came 
when she met death-row inmate 
Patrick Sonnier through a pen-pal 
program of nuns and inmates. 

“T looked into the face of a 
human being; I couldn’t believe 
how human he was,” Prejean 

_ said. 

She became his spiritual 
adviser and often met to talk with 
him as he awaited death. His 
death, she said was uncertain to 
her because no one had been exe- 
cuted in Louisiana since the 
1960s. 

Prejean spoke of her time 
with Sonnier, from their first 
meeting to the day she watched 
him executed by electrocution. 

Sonnier and his brother were 
convicted of killing two people, 
yet one received the death penal- 
ty and the other life in prison. 

Information like this “shows 
why we shouldn’t have the death 
penalty,” junior Julie Lamson 
said. “The way it’s carried out is 
extremely unfair.” 

Prejean made the death 

- penalty approachable, Lamson 
said. 

Prejean’s stories are of horri- 
ble crimes and the people who 
commit them, but she urged the 
audience to remember that they 
are people. 

“You're never gonna hear 
me making these guys heroes, but 






Author Kevin Canty 
shares his work with SMC 


Author Kevin Canty reads his short stories 
in the Farrell Room on March 30. Canty 
was invited by the St. Michael’s English 
department as part of its reading series. 


they are children of God,” 
Prejean said. 

She doesn’t believe in the 
concept of an eye-for-an-eye. 
“Our culture believes in getting 
even,” she said. “We have sanc- 
tified violence.” 

Prejean wants to end the vio- 
lence of the death penalty, as it 
doesn’t give the guilty time for 
remorse. Life in prison is a better 
sentence than death, she said. 

“Reconciliation is a spiritual 
value,” Prejean said. 

She seldom comes across 
people who have the power to 
forgive, but said she found just 
that in Lloyd LeBlanc. 

LeBlanc, father of a victim 
of the Sonnier brothers, is a hero 
in her eyes, she said. 

LeBlanc opposed Sonnier’s 
death penalty and was the only 
person to show Sonnier’s mother 
kindness. 

“Some people think forgive- 
ness is weak,” LeBlanc had told 
Prejean. 

But Prejean said forgiveness 
is needed to eradicate the death 
penalty. 

Prejean said she was happy 
to know that Vermont is one of 
19 states without the death 
penalty. 


Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 












Photo by Victoria Welch 
Sister Helen Prejean tells her account of witnessing the death penalty 
by accompanying death-row inmates to their executions. 


*“You’re never gonna 


hear me making 
these guys heroes, 
but they are 
children of God.” 


Sister Helen Prejean, 
author of 


“Dead Man Walking” 


“Hold strong in Vermont. 
Break the violence,” she said. 

Lamson said, “It’s good that 
Vermont doesn’t have the death 
penalty; other states should fol- 
low the example. 

It doesn’t help families of 
murder victims to witness inmate 
execution, Prejean said. 

After counseling many 
death-row inmates and people 
associated with their crimes, she 
can only conclude the death 
penalty brings no closure to a 
case. 

“If you don’t raise your 
voice, if you don’t get involved 
in anything, you’re beginning to 
support the status quo,” Prejean 
told the audience in her closing. 


T anning Salons 
Open 7 Days! 


No 
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Activists speak out 


By Nick LaVallee 
Guest Columnist 


This past Saturday the polit- 
ical science club held its second 
annual student conference. The 
Global Health Conference 
brought some of the most suc- 
cessful AIDS activists in the 
United States to campus to share 
their experiences and knowledge 
on the issues with students and 
community members from 
around Vermont. 

Returning to campus were 
members Of AG LD UP 
Philadelphia. Paul Davis had 
visited in the fall when his asso- 
ciate John Bell gave the keynote 
address at the AIDS Quilt cere- 
mony. Joining him were Asia 
Russell and Julie Davids. 

Susan Rodriguez, Mary 
Hanerfeld, and Victor Hernandez 
gave a workshop on 
“Transmitting the Personal to the 
Political.” Their perspective was 
greatly appreciated by those who 
attended the workshop and 
helped to bring a seemingly dis- 
tant problem into real terms. 

Susan Weissert, the coordi- 
nator of the Maryknoll AIDS 
Task Force, spoke on faith-based 
activism, both in a Catholic sense 
as well as in a more general, 
inclusive sense. 

During lunch, Sankofa, an 
African drum and dance ensem- 





Commentary 





ble, performed traditional dance. 
It was a good break from the 
more serious and academic por- 
tions of the day. 

It was clear from all the pre- 
senters there is a serious problem 
with the way health issues are 
dealt with around the world. 
However, the most striking fea- 
ture of the day was the optimism 
that progress is being made daily. 
The pressure that is being put on 
both governments and corpora- 
tions is paying off in the accessi- 
bility of AIDS drugs as well as 
other health needs. 

Anthony Pollina, former 
Vermont gubernatorial candidate 
for the progressive party, spoke 
of health issues in Vermont and 
although there have been some 
defeats, he spoke of the success 
in getting insurance to the unin- 
sured. 

Overall, the conference 
helped many to realize that indi- 
viduals can make a difference in 
the struggle for a health system 
built on the principles of justices. 
It is clear that one day of attend- 
ing a conference is not enough to 
make a difference, but it is the 
hope of the St. Michael’s politi- 
cal science club that perhaps 
what people took away from the 
conference will help them make a 
difference. 


Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 


Drummers and dancers provided African entertainment during the 
Global Health conference held in Alliot Hall last Saturday. 
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Napster tries to stay 
alive in the midst of suit 


Students may need to find alternate ways to.obtain music 


By Justin O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


File download complete! 
The MP3 file that has been 
downloading all day has finally 
come in. With the new song 
thumping from the small speak- 
ers on the desk, another dollar is 
taken from the music industry 
and another fan is laughing all 
the way to the bank. 

Napster, the world’s leading 
file-sharing service is entrenched 
in a fight for its survival. Major 
recording companies, including 
Vivendi Universal, AOL Time 
Warner, BMG, EMI and Sony 
have demanded Napster remove 
certain artists’ recordings from 
its site. 

Armed with a pre-trial court- 
ordered injunction, the recording 
companies plan to sue Napster 
based on explicit violations of 
Digital Millennium Copyright 
Act (DMCA). 

On March 6, Judge Marilyn 
Patel issued an injunction order- 
ing Napster to stop the exchange 
of copyrighted music owned by 
the major record companies, a 
practice Patel called “a wholesale 
infringement of copyrights.” 

The record labels involved in 
the lawsuit submitted a 60,000- 
song list and ordered Napster to 
begin blocking the songs. 
Napster claims to have blocked 
more than 228,569 to date. 

Napster said the companies 
are in effect asking it to screen 
more than is required under the 
court order, including music from 
artists who might want to appear 
on the online service. 


Vermont senators’ 
e-mail contacts: 


@ Patrick Leahy: 
senator_leahy @leahy. 


senate.gov 


m James Jeffords: 
vermont @ jeffords. 
senate.gov 





Throughout the _ ordeal, 
Napster has undergone a com- 
plete restructuring in an attempt 
to turn a young man’s hobby into 
a legitimate business. 

“T understand where the 
companies are coming from, but 
you can’t blame Napster,” junior 
Bob Pooler said. 

“If anything, the fault lies 
with the people trading on 
Napster. The concept of Napster 
is legitimate,” he said. 

For Napster the legal woes 
and bad press have resulted in a 
substantial user drop-off. Users 
are left scouring the Internet for 
other such music-swapping pro- 
grams. 

“T used to use Napster, but it 
became too much of a hassle 
because of all of the mystery sur- 
rounding whether or not Napster 
was going to be shut down,” sen- 
ior Colin O’Connor said. 

Yet, worldwide Napster 
users aren’t the only ones suffer- 
ing from a lack of unlimited 
downloads; a large percentage of 
St. Michael’s campus are avid 
music swappers. 

“All the songs I like are 
gone,” said sophomore Brad 
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Cote, who has a collection of 900 
MP3s. “It’s definitely a lot cheap- 
er to download music off Napster 
and then burn it to a CD.” 

Shawn Fanning developed 
the original Napster application 
and service in January 1999, 
while a freshman at Northeastern 
University. 

According to Napster.com 
Fanning ““combined the practical- 
ity of sharing personal music and 
finding MP3s online.” 

Napster, one Web site of 
thousands of online music-shar- 
ing services, has millions of users 
worldwide. Until recently, the 
practice of music swapping took 
place without restrictions. 

Much debate has arisen since 
Napster’s conception regarding 
its ethics. 

“I am really on the fence 
about downloading free music,” 
Cote said. “For bands like 
Metallica, it’s strange that they 
are whining about losing money, 
but I can see how it could affect a 
smaller act.” 

Expect smaller music swap- 
ping services such as 
FileNavigator, WinMX, and 
Audiogalaxy Satellite to be the 
next targets of hefty lawsuits and 
governmental intervention. 

However, Napster isn’t 
going quietly into the night. 
Napster’s Web site, Napster.com, 
has been stirring the masses by 
organizing an e-mail effort to 
solicit help from the U.S. 
Congress. Napster loyalists can 
send e-mail to their representa- 
tives in Congress asking them to 
help defend. Napster. 
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St. Michael’s Holcomb Observatory, located across Vermont 15, is in 


need of renovations. 


SMC observatory 
is mostly unused 


By Meg Farley 
Staff Writer 


Hidden across Vermont 15 is 
a building filled with a sense of 
history. 

The St. Michael’s Holcomb 
Observatory, built in 1932 by 
Gerald Holcomb is often unused 
and forgotten. “The construction 
of the observatory was, for the 
most part, a one-man endeavor 
by Holcomb,” said Dominique 
Casavant, of the physics depart- 
ment. “It is named after him.” 

The use of the observatory 
has been limited due to several 
restraints, one being weather. 
“When it is 30 degrees below 
zero outside, it is that same tem- 
perature inside the observatory,” 
Casavant said. 

The condition of the obser- 
vatory has deteriorated over the 
years and St. Michael’s is in the 
process of asking for money 
toward renovation. “We apply 
for funds with the National 
Science Foundation,’ Casavant 
said and we are trying to raise 
money through donations to the 
college itself through alumni.” 

Senior Caleb Smart, who 
worked at the observatory, 
remembers times when the pub- 
lic would be allowed inside. 
“When we would open the obser- 
vatory, we would usually first 
make a shout out on the radio sta- 


“On a clear night, 
the views are 
beautiful.” 


Caleb Smart, 
senior 


tion,” he said. “People would 
come and bring their kids, caus- 


ing a line out the door.” 
St. Michael’s has previously 


asked for federal money to aid in 
a renovation, but the attempt 
proved unsuccessful. | 

The science department 
recently added astronomer Alain 
Brizard to the department with 
hopes of increasing astrological 
awareness among the St. 
Michael’s-community. 

“Now that we have an 
astronomer maybe we will be 
more likely to get federal fund- 
ing,” Casavant said . 

The amount of research 
conducted within the observatory 
has nearly vanished over the 
years. The instruments have to 
be updated and the physics 
department said a renovation is 
key. 

“On a clear night, the views 
are beautiful,” Smart said. “It 
has a lot of potential.” 
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Campus Speaks 






How has your opinion 
of the college changed in 
the past six months? 






“The only thing 
that has stayed 
consistent is the 
quality of Alliot 
food.” 

Tory Anderton, 
sophomore 











“TI think people 

need to think 

more before they 

act and speak 

on campus.” 
Chris Madar, 

junior 




















“J don’t think 
my opinion of 
the college has — 
changed.” 

Katie Barry, 
freshman 

















‘TI think the 
soccer team 
has improved 
immensely.” 
Jonathan Geehan, 
sophomore 














“It’s just re- 
affirmed my - 
belief that 
students need 
to be more 
involved with the 
administration.” 
Jennifer Kelly, 
senior 


“It’s become a 
big, snowy pit 
and I hope it’s 
not like this 
for P-Day.” 
Al Martel, 
junior 
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Service postpones careers 


Photo courtesy of Rebecca Ashford 
St. Michael’s students repair a roof in Selma, Ala. on an extended service trip. 





Students devote a year to volunteer work after graduation 


By Matthew Leon 
Staff Writer 


For Heidi Ludewig, it was 
the peaceful and warm early 
Alabama mornings that made it 
all worthwhile. It was also 
worthwhile when her class 
became excited about a project, 
or when one of her students who 
didn’t normally do so well 
received a B or aC. 

Ludewig, a St. Michael’s 
graduate and current assistant 
director of alumni and parent 
relations, spent a year volunteer- 
ing in the Edmundite Mission 
Corps in Selma, Ala. from 1996 
to 1997. 

There, Ludewig was a fifth 
grade language arts teacher, 
worked at an after-school pro- 
gram and’helped develop a sum- 
mer camp. 

Ludewig said her experience 
in Selma continues to affect her 
outlook on life. 

“T had a real feeling that we 
were there with a purpose to 
build relationships, to open our 
minds, and try to make our sur- 
roundings just a little bit better by 
sharing who we were,” Ludewig 
said. “By giving just a little, I 
gained a lot.” 

Ludewig said she began 
thinking about giving a year of 
service in the spring of her junior 
year. 

As this semester gives way 
to graduation, many seniors 


‘might have no idea what the 


future holds for them. 

Some will seek employment 
or a graduate degree, while others 
will volunteer a year or more of 
service upon graduation, as 
Ludewig did. 

The majority of graduates 
who commit to service join the 
Peace Corps, Americorps, the 
Edmundite Mission Corps, or the 
Jesuit Volunteer Corps. 

Next year, members of this 
year’s graduating class will rep- 
resent St. Michael’s in all four of 
these organizations. 

Jesuit Volunteer Corps, 
Americorps, and lEdmundite 
Mission Corps are each a year 


commitment while the Peace 
Corps is a 27-month commit- 
ment. 

“The Peace Corps is a two- 
and-a-half year commitment, and 
I wasn’t ready for that,” said sen- 
ior Rebecca Dombrowski, who is 
likely to be assigned to the 
Northwest by Americorps next 
year. There she plans to work in 


‘children’s services, with home- 


less children or at-risk teens. 

All four organizations cover 
basic living expenses of their vol- 
unteers, and student lending 
companies often defer loans, 
making it easier for graduates 
with loans to devote a year to 
service. 

Senior Karen Lyons will find 
out in two weeks if she will 
spend next year in the Edmundite 
Mission Corps in Selma. She 
said a year of service offers the 
best option for a psychology stu- 
dent as well as a year off before 
graduate school. In Selma, she 
plans to do social work. 

“Doing the work Ill be 
doing will give me more experi- 
ence that grad schools are look- 
ing for,’ Lyons said. 

After a year of service, 
Lyons is eligible for the $4,700 
Americorps award. This is the 
same award given to Americorps 
volunteers at the completion of 
their service. The money can be 
used to pay back student loans or 
for further education. 

Upon completion of the 
Peace Corps commitment, volun- 
teers receive a financial award of 
$6,075 for their two years of 
service and three months of train- 
ing. 

Some seniors who will spend 
next year volunteering said they 
always had a natural desire to 
give of themselves, while others 
credit the M.O.V.E. office for 
giving them the experience that 
has fueled their desire to do serv- 
ice. 4 

“T’ve been volunteering for a 
long time,” Dombrowski said. 
“While I have the time, I want to 
make a big commitment.” 

Senior Dan DeSanto plans to 
spend next year with Americorps 
in Oregon or Colorado. 


“IT can totally credit St. 
Michael’s and the M.O.V.E. 
office,’ DeSanto said. “Having 
gone through M.O.V.E. and hav- 
ing some real good experiences 
volunteering reinforced in my 
mind that this is what I wanted to 
do.” 

The M.O.V.E. office said 
that in the past two years at least 
19 graduates were doing service 
in various parts of the country 
and around the world. 

Ann Giombetti, director of 
M.O.V.E., has worked with many 
of the students who have gone on 
to do service after graduation. 

“Tt is a combination of peo- 
ple who do M.O.V.E. regularly 
and students who go on an 
extended service trip that gives 
them the interest or spark to do a 
year of service,” Giombetti said. 
“Perhaps this is because of the 
concentration of time involved in 
an extended service trip.” 

Students see the ability to 
travel and experience new cul- 
tures as another advantage of a 
term of service. 

Senior Amy Triolo will be in 
the Peace Corps next year work- 
ing on AIDS education in an 
infant-survival program in 
Africa. 

“I’ve done a lot of work 
locally in the last few years and 
had a great experience,” Triolo 
said. 

“T went on the M.O.V.E. trip 
to Haiti in May and saw the level 
of poverty in these countries,” 
Triolo said. “AIDS is such a big 
issue in Africa right now, I just 
felt that’s where I needed to be.” 

While Dombrowski expects 
she will become a teacher at the 
end of her year of service, some 
students have no idea what they 
will do when they finish their 
commitment. 

DeSanto is one of these stu- 
dents. 

“Tt’s a way of helping people 
instead of just making the gears 
of society work,” DeSanto said. 
“T don’t think I was ready to join 
the rat race. I don’t know if I 
ever will be.” 
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Ed Harris is dead on as sniper in 


By Tim Simard 
Staff Writer 


The drama of World War II is 
brought to life in the new film 
“Enemy at the Gates,” which tells 
the true story of a young Russian 
sniper during the battle of 
Stalingrad, 

Jude Law plays Russian sol- 
dier Vassili Zaitsev, who is thrust 
into the thick of the Russian war 
against Nazi Germany in 1942. 

Zaitsev is no average 
Russian soldier. His hidden tal- 
ents are witnessed by political 
officer/journalist Danilov (played 
by Joseph Fiennes) when Zaitsev 
kills five German soldiers with 
incredible accuracy. Danilov 
soon takes this “ordinary” soldier 
and, through mass media, turns 
him into a national hero for the 
Russians and a demoralizing 
threat to the Germans. 

In response, the German 
army sends in their own expert 
marksman, Major Konig (Ed 
Harris), to stop Zaitsev from 
killing top German officers. 

From the brutal first 15 min- 
utes of the film, the action rarely 
lets up. Like soldiers themselves, 
audience members never get a 
chance to fully relax, and they 
shouldn’t. 

Zaitsev, along with the audi- 
ence, is unprepared for the brutal- 
ity that is about to ensue. With all 
the bullets flying around in the 
beginning, the film does not 
skimp on the gore factor. Ever 
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Working hard 
on ‘Working’ 








Film review 





since “Saving Private Ryan,” the 
bar has been raised for grossing 
out viewers with war realism, and 
the opening scene comes close to 
rivaling “Ryan’s” own opening 
scene. 

The historical accuracy of 
the film is apparently up for 
debate. It is true Hitler was 
obsessed with capturing the 
Soviet Union, and Stalingrad was 
ground zero for this. It is also true 
Zaitsev was possibly Russia’s 
best sniper and did have a duel 
with an expert German marks- 
man. 

But the Hollywood love 
story that is presented is suspect: 
Not just because it probably 
never happened, but also because 
it seems so forced and pre- 
dictable. 

This love story — I mean, of 
course, the love “triangle” 
focuses on a beautiful soldier 
Tania (Rachel Weisz) and how 
both Zaitsev and Danilov fall for 
her. Tania is obviously more 
smitten by Zaitsev, which angers 
Danilov to the point of personal 
descent. While the love subplot is 
predictable and obvious, director 
Jean-Jacques Annaud, to his 
credit, doesn’t make it the focus 
of the film. The audience is never 
allowed to forget there is a war 
going. 

Even with predictable 
Hollywood influence, the film 


By Rebecca Bazinet 
Staff Editor 


The St. Michael’s theater 
department has been hard at 
work on this semester’s main 
stage production “Working.” The 
musical, which highlights a typi- 
cal day in the life of different 
people in their working environ- 
ment, opens tonight in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

The show is an adaptation of 
the book “Working” by Studs 
Terkle. All the characters are 


Top: Senior Corey Camerlengo 
as a waitress; Right: Juniors 
Megan Guilfoil and Chris 
Maloney share a dance during a 
nostalgic look back at life in 
“Joe.” At left: Freshman Hannah 
London, sophomore Amanda 
Meehan, seniors Nicole Cardano, 
Stephanie Kennedy, and junior 
Janet O’ Hare sing 

about being housewives. 


Photos. by Victoria Welch 


works. Annaud has effectively 
made the slogan “war is hell” 
ring true in this film. The set is 
amazingly real, and Stalingrad 
looks like a playground for the 
devil: Everything in the film is in 
ruin. With destruction being the 
beauty of the set, it’s fun to watch 
the sniper duel ensue as both 
Zaitsev and Konig pick their 


non-fictional and are derived 
from interviews that Terkle con- 
ducted. 

There are about 23 occupa- 
tions represented throughout the 
show, including a waitress, a 
cleaning lady, a hooker, a farmer, 
a truck driver and a housewife. 
As the play progresses, charac- 
ters share their stories through 
songs written by several artists, 
including James Taylor. 

“Tt’s a unique show because 
we are representing real charac- 
ters and the amount of work that 


people do,” said junior Janet 
O’Hare, who plays a cleaning 
lady in the show. 

The show is being directed 
by Cathy Hurst. Senior Kathleen 
Garrone is the assistant director. 
Tom Cleary and Randy Pierce 
are the musical directors, and 
Evelyn Germain is the choreog- 
rapher. ; 

Shows are today through 
Friday, April 6 at 8 p.m., and 
Saturday, April 7 at 2 p.m. 








Photo courtesy of Paramount Pictures 
Joseph Fiennes and Jude Law star in Paramount Pictures’ “Enemy at 
the Gates.” 


perches. 

You get so caught up in their 
cat-and-mouse game that you 
don’t even bother wondering 
where the giant armies of the 
Russians and the Nazis went in 
the city during the battle (proba- 
bly watching the duel, too!). 

While the film is an exciting 
war piece, the actors have to take 


‘Enemy ...” 


credit for much of the film’s suc- 
cess. 

Law carries the film as the 
young and talented Zaitsev. There 
is no other way to explain the lik- 
ability that Zaitsev has, except 
that Law is nearly flawless in his 
role. 

Feinnes also does well as 
Danilov, even though his charac- 
ter loses believability as the film 
progresses. That’s not his fault, 
but that of the screenwriter’s, 


- who must have had a minor lapse 


of thinking at one point. 

Weisz also does well with 
how her character is portrayed, 
even though she is eventually rel- 
egated to being the love interest. 

But the acting kudos have to 
go to Harris. Every time he is on 
screen the intensity level is dou- 
bled. The camera tended to focus 
on his violent eyes as they scan 
Stalingrad for his victims. No 
one else could have taken the role 
of Major Konig and done it so 
well. He doesn’t play Konig as 
the stereotypical Nazi villain, but 
rather plays him as a ruthless sol- 
dier who will stop at nothing to 
win. 

“Enemy at the Gates,” 
though somewhat flawed, is still 
an exciting film. It’s not as 
intense as “Saving Private Ryan,” 
nor is it as adventurous as 
“Where Eagles Dare,” but it still 
holds its own. It will thrill the 
audience and will leave the view- 
er satisfied, which is all you can 
ask for in a film. 


=o 2 


Ew 
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Horoscopes 
By the Optimistic Idiot 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) You have been letting 
your work get away from you in favor of 
dreams and friends. While these other interests 
are perfectly valid, remember: everything in 
moderation. So try to buckle down! 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) You are finding new 
and interesting ways of expressing yourself, as 
well as discovering the unusual aspects of your 
own personality ... this may all be coming to you 
in dream form as well. 


Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) This week you may 
find all that beautifully executed scrutiny 

of your own psyche will be turned outward to 
your work. This ability to discern will be used 
temperately of course. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) If you have ever 
had trouble communicating with your family, I 
highly recommend talking to them now. By the 
7th I guarantee it will be tougher to have a 
decent conversation with them. 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) Strange objects 





Arts and Entertainment 
e 9 > 
St. Michael’s Calendar April 4-11 
Photo courtesy of ‘Addison Groove Project 

The Boston-based band Addison Groove Project will perform April 6 at Higher 

Ground in Winooski. The band played to a full house at the venue Jan. 26. 
Off-Campus Music Events 
April 6 * Addison Groove Project (opening acts: Topaz, David Wallace), Higher Ground in 

Winooski, 8 p.m., $7. 

April 7 *Seth Yacovone Band (opening act: Sirius), Higher Ground in Winooski, 8 p.m., $6 


keep finding their way into your life. Stranger 
still is that they seem to hold some kind of sig- 
nificance in your life. If you haven’t been notic- 
ing these things, pay closer attention. 


Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) Communication 
may be getting back on track by the 7th ... 
unless you are trying to tell someone how you 
feel, in which case I recommend holding off 
until the 8th. Otherwise it's pretty much busi- 
ness as usual. 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) Mercury moves 
out of your sign and into Aries this week. This 
may mean a loss of nervous energy and a 
strange new tendency to speak of the material 
world. 


Aries (March 21-April 19) Have you been 
aggressively pursing a journey? Whether literal 
or metaphysical, this search will continue to be 
a potent force within you for some time. 


Taurus (April 20-May 20) While your 
thought process may seem slightly befuddled, 
your work ethic keeps going strong. By the 
way, working with friends is not synonymous 
with having fun with friends. 


Gemini (May 21-June 21) So, there is some- _ 


one among your friends who reminds you of 
yourself and this attracts you. All I’m going to 
say is think before you act. 


Cancer (June 22-July 22) You may feel as if 
the deck is stacked against you and that the 
world is unfair, but remember that everyone has 
to pay his or her dues, and if you are suffering 
now, you will be rewarded. 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) Your thoughts keep 
returning to the darker side of human existence. 
Luckily these rather morose thoughts will lead 
you to indulge your philosophical side as they 
bring you to the beginning of a journey. 





advance, $8 day of show. 


Haiti Solidarity Week Events 


April 5 *Haiti Solidarity Festival, introduction to Haitian folkloric music, by Gerdes Fleurant, 


Wellesley College professor of ethnomusicology, music from Wellesley’s Yanvalou 
Dance and Drum Ensemble and Matt Pelkey and Lonnie Edwards, Green Mountain 
Dining Room, Alliot Hall, 4:30-6:30 p.m. 


School for International Studies Events 


April 4 *International Coffee Hour, Haitian food, music and information, free coffee 
and cookies, St. Edmund’s Foyer, 3:15-4:15 p.m. 
April 11 *International Coffee Hour, Celebrate Colombian culture with students from Gimnasio 


Vermont, music, dancing and a poster display, free coffee and cookies, St. 
Edmund’s foyer, 3:15-4:15 p.m. 


Major Spring Play 


April 4-7 *“Working,” a musical celebration of the American worker based on the Studs Terkel 
best seller of the same name, directed by Catherine Hurst and Kathleen Garrone, 


McCarthy Arts Center, April 4-6, 8 p.m., April 7, 2 p.m., free. 


SMC Film Series 


April 4 *“The Serpent and the Rainbow, ” presented by Robert Niemi, English, and John Izzi, 
philosophy, free refreshments, McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m., free. 
April 10 *“T_orenzo’s Oil,” presented by Edward Mahoney, Kathy Mahnke and Barry Krikstone, 


free refreshments, McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m., free. 


Coffeehouse Music Series 
April 11 *The Slip, Alliot Hall lobby, 8 p.m. 


Other Events 


April 4 - 6 *Second annual study abroad photography competition, public voting for the 
“People’s Choice Award,” Dailey Room, second floor Durick Library, sponsored by the 
department of journalism and mass communication, and the office of study abroad 
April 9 *Ghanaian Drum and Dance (every Monday night), Alliot Lobby, 6:30 p.m. 
*“Forum on the Cost of Higher Education,” with congressman Bernie Sanders, Farrell 
Room, 7 p.m. 


If your group wants its events to be included in the St. Michael's Calendar please e-mail ncallanan@smcvyt.edu 
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The excrement and the fan 





By Josh Cook 
Columnist 


So the proverbial excrement appears 
to be hurtling toward the ever-whirling 
fan blades here at St. Michael’s, and 
members of the paid administration are 
diving for the fan’s power cord in hopes 
that there won’t be any mess for the 
trustees to step in when they arrive. The 
Watson Wyatt report gathered the excre- 
ment in a convenient pile, and the reports 
of our esteemed chairman’s childish 
behavior has sent it on its merry way to 
proverbial fulfillment. Why? 

I don’t think this is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. If I remember correctly, 
the reports about Watson Wyatt did not 
come out in an official statement from 
the administration. I’m also pretty sure 
the reports of Peter Worrell’s “casual” 
meeting with members of the Oversight 
Committee did not come from his own 
R-rated mouth. Had there not been non- 
administrators involved in these proceed- 
ings to leak this information, the student 
body still wouldn’t know. We’d still be 
content planning our P-Day festivities; 
and the administration would still be 
doing whatever it wanted with its “casu- 
al” attitudes about students without our 
ever knowing. 

For the administration, that scenario 
would have been ideal. The administra- 
tion would be perfectly content working 
behind the scenes, doing what it feels it 
needs to while the student body floats 
around in perfect consumer stupor. If the 
administration feels as though it needs to 
destroy St. Michael’s progressive pay 
structure, it will. If the administration 
feels as though it needs to pit faculty and 
staff against each other, it will. If the 
administration feels it needs to invest in 
morally reprehensible companies, it will; 
and it doesn’t have to — and won’t — tell 


us about it. 

Instead, Worrell felt compelled to 
send a trite, ridiculous letter in which he 
was somehow able to apologize for his 
actions and blame the students for forc- 
ing him into those actions. 

This is not a witch hunt, but I do feel 
the administration needs a policy of 
openness about its activities, a policy that 
would allow the student body, the faculty 
and the staff to scrutinize, question and 
challenge the actions of the administra- 
tion. This is not to say St. Michael’s has 
an incapable administration; what I am 
saying is the administration should be 
held accountable for its actions. 

Authority, unchecked and unques- 
tioned, will always lead to a dangerous 
power structure. I believe such a struc- 
ture is being constructed at St. Michael’s. 
If the way Watson Wyatt was handled 
shows us anything, it shows us the base 
for just that. 

However, if the student body, the 
faculty and the staff join together and act 
as watch dogs — as a_ collective con- 
science — this power structure won’t be 
built, and we won’t have to worry about 
more covert $250,000 reports suggesting 
the dismantling of some of St. Michael’s 
most progressive policies. Through our 
questioning the administration will be 
forced to operate with the morals and 
values we hold dear in mind. 

Unfortunately, we can’t question 
actions and policies we don’t know 
about. We can’t take action if we can’t 
see what to act against. Our first step in 
productively questioning the administra- 
tion should be to push for a policy of 
openness in terms of the administration’s 
actions including: the use of large 
amounts of college money, the make-up 
of the college’s financial portfolio, its 
policies toward faculty and staff, and its 
excommunications, I mean sudden fir- 
ings, of nontenured professors. 

Ultimately, the administration 
should be able to convince us that what it 
is doing is right, and that if it can’t, it 
should do something else. 

Otherwise, I fully support the cur- 
rent trajectory of the proverbial excre- 
ment, and hope the fan blades will whirl 
with enough speed so that those with 
authority have to wipe it off of their 
shoes. 


Social ce 





By Tim Nordstrom 
Columnist 


When conservative columnist David 
Horowitz sent his advertisement “10 
Reasons why Reparations for Slavery is a 
Bad Idea — and Racist Too” to dozens of 
college newspapers, he couldn’t have 
hoped for a better response than that from a 
group of Brown University students who 
trashed thousands of copies of the Brown 
Daily Free Herald in protest. 

This and other knee-jerk reactions to 
the advertisement have played right into the 
hands of Horowitz. It is quite possible that 
his intention in publishing the advertise- 
ment was not so much to argue against slav- 
ery reparation as it was to incite hundreds 
of radical college students to engage in hyp- 
ocritical censorship — which they did — and 
to get more conservative students to write 
about that hypocritical stance on free 
speech — which I am about to do. 

I actually do not find it disturbing that 
students blatantly tried to suppress oppos- 
ing opinions. Why? For the same reason I 
think the efforts of the Moral Majority to 
censor hip-hop albums are not particularly 
threatening: they are too indiscreet. 

When the far-right tries to enact its 
brand of censorship, it does so in the open, 
usually by trying to push bills through 
Congress, giving opponents plenty of time 
to protest and campaign. Obvious attempts 
at limiting free speech will rarely, if ever, 
work. However, there are genuine threats to 
free speech in this country. The more dan- 
gerous one — coming from the left, not the 
right — is subtle and, therefore, effective. 

This threat is what could best be 
described as “social censorship.” Simply 
put, it is shaming, and sometimes slander- 
ing, people into suppressing their opinions. 
Terms like “homophobia,” “racism,” “big- 
otry,” “hate-filled,” words that should not 
be taken lightly, are often tossed around the 


nsorship 


way “Communist” was during the Cold 
War. Don’t like someone’s opinion? Pin one 
of these labels on him and he will lose all 
credibility. It is much easier to tear down 
someone’s reputation that it is to repair it. 

That several college newspapers apolo- 
gized for running the ad shows how effec- 
tive social censorship has become. Being 
that I read numerous columns about the ad 
in question before I read the ad itself (pub- 
lished online at www.salon.com/news/col/ 
horo/2000/05/30/reparations/index.html), I 
was truly shocked when I finally did read 
Horowitz’s 10 points — shocked at how I 
had actually begun to believe the columns 
labeling him “racist” and as a “hate-mon- 
ger.” First, it was an odd advertisement to 
write because slavery reparations is not a 
particularly large issue right now; and, 
taken for what they are, Horowitz’s argu- 
ments do have holes. His logic is question- 
able in areas, and he tends to oversimplify. 

Nevertheless, his advertisement was by 
no means racist or hate-filled. Many of the 
articles I read misquoted or wrongly para- 
phrased, from the advertisement, and then 
used their bad information to show that 
Horowitz is a racist. It is their actions that 
are shameful, not his. 

Still, several newspapers chose to apol- 
ogize; they actually expressed shame that 
they allowed someone to exercise First 
Amendment rights. Better than being 
labeled a racist, right? 

Calling someone any of those names is 
a powerful statement: They all imply things 
with which the vast majority of us do not 
want to be associated. That people would 
use these to squelch opposing opinions is 
disturbing. Yet, the blacklisting of 
Horowitz is not uncommon. Freedom of 
political speech is protected by the 
Constitution, but it does not take a federal 
law to take that right away. Fear and shame 
can be just as effective in preventing people 
from speaking their minds. 

Not all opinions are respectable, and 
when a ridiculous, racist, or hate-filled one 
does come about, we should be able to 
explain their flaws rather than (or at least 
before) resorting to slandering the messen- 
ger. If we are going to apologize every time 
we allow an opinion to be expressed that 
some people disagree with ... well, we 
might as well apologize for having the First 
Amendment at all. 


Liquid hand soap, bugs in food, television and Martians 





By Nicholas J. Callanan 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


The other night, while under 
the influence of extensive com- 
puter screen exposure, I was 
washing my hands in _ the 
Bergeron bathroom, and I asked 
myself: (out loud, in fact) “How 
do we know the soap in public 
bathrooms really gets our hands 
clean?” In fact, how do we know 
if its even real soap? 

Sure, the FDA polices the 
food and drug industry; but con- 
sidering how often I speed with- 
out getting ticketed — happens 
everyday — I am skeptical about 


the reality of complete toxin 
detection. 

For example, I read in 
Harper’s Magazine a couple 
years back that the average 
American eats more than five 
pounds of bugs a year. Which 
means if you eat a lot of canned, 
factory-produced or fast food, 
then you’re probably eating 
around six or seven pounds of 
bugs a year, because, hey! — 
somebody’s got to bring up the 
average. 

That one question got me 
thinking (no, I wasn’t worrying if 
I was crazy, I’ve been talking to 
myself for years!): How do we 
know history books tell the whole 
truth, or even a semblance of it? 
And how do we know scientists 
haven’t developed a magic pill 
that cures all diseases and costs 
just five bucks a hit (the drug 
industry would sure make a 
killing off that one ... for about 
one afternoon)? 

How do we know if profes- 


Small, shallow 
thoughts 


sors are teaching students all they 


know? What if college professors 
were getting paid off by Martians 
to gradually dumb down Earth’s 
best and brightest? Well, how do 
we know they’re not? Surely, no 
one in their right mind would 
ever squeal on a Martian. 

In fact, how do we know that 
all activity in the world — all the 
tension and poverty, prosperity 
and strife — wasn’t forecasted 
long ago by a Martian consulting 
firm hired by foresighted ancient 
Greeks to right the potentially 
wilting human civilization? 

Okay, let’s take a step away 
from that one for a minute. 

Consider this: Except for 
self-sustained hermits, we all put 
our trust in the malleable system 
of human life hundreds of times 
each day. Every time we eat 
something or wear something or 


read something or use something, 
— heck, every time we breathe! — 
we are literally risking our lives. 
Don’t believe me ... let’s see: 
what about Firestone tires, Jack- 
in-the-Box hamburgers and auto- 
mobile transportation? And these 
are only examples you might 
have experienced firsthand or 
learned about in the mass media. 

Now, I don’t think the liquid 
soap manufacturers would play 
us like that — I have good reason 
to believe the liquid soap in the 
bathroom sanitizes my hands: I 
can feel it lather, I can see the 
suds, and my hands smell of a 
hospital waiting room well after I 
rinse it down the drain. 

I do trust the liquid soap. 
And I trust my professors — most 
of them. 

But I don’t trust a lot of the 
system we are part of. I especial- 
ly don’t trust television. 

This American institution 
induces millions of people to vol- 
untarily sit still for dozens of 


hours a week. Right now, there 
are more American adults watch- 
ing television than there are play- 
ing baseball (a.k.a. national pas- 
time number two) or making 
love, combined! Tragic. 

I’m skeptical of TV because 
it’s not like soap. I can’t rinse 
MTV Spring Break down the 
drain when I’m finished with it 
because I don’t instantly know 
how I used it. Its thousands of 
images and sounds come so fast 
into my brain that I can’t possibly 
process them ... did I lather with 
that television? I feel strangely 
satisfied, but I don’t know why. 

Soap doesn’t serve very well 
without water; and TV doesn’t 
serve us very well without us 
thinking about it. 

If we blindly trust TV to 
occupy our brains without charg- 
ing it rent, it’s bound to overstay 
its welcome. And then later when 
we try to move back in, we won’t 
recognize who’s living there ... 
MARTIANS! 


ia, 


hoop 
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Musician gives students interactive show 


By Victoria Welch 
Staff Editor 


When Matt Nathanson per- 
formed at the Coffeehouse on 
March 28, he found himself ser- 
enaded by fans. 

A rendition of “Happy 
Birthday,” sung by a group of 
female audience members, 
brought a smile to the face of 28- 
year-old Nathanson, a 
singer/songwriter originally from 
Lexington, Mass., but now based 
in San Francisco, Calif. 

It was a first-time visit to St. 
Michael’s for Nathanson, who is 
touring the East Coast to support 
his newest release, “Still Waiting 
for Spring.” Nathanson’s stop at 
the Coffeehouse brought a small 
but enthusiastic crowd that 
worked well with the amicable, 
outgoing performer. 

Nathanson’s set was a mix of 
original material, covers, and 
anecdotes about his life and the 
origins of his songs. His self-dep- 
recating sense of humor and 
eagerness to talk to the audience 
were amusing and enjoyable. He 
created an interactive show, 
rather than simply one performer 
standing in front of an audience. 

The crowd was small, per- 
haps due to the -packed-to-capac- 
ity talk by Sister Helen Prejean 
held the same evening in the 
McCarthy Recital Hall, but the 


“small nuitibets ‘séemed to only 
slightly phase Nathanson, as he 


found ways to make humor about 
the situation, calling out to 
passersby in Alliot, encouraging 
them to sit down and relax. 

With tousled hair that looked 
like he just rolled out of bed, 
casual clothing, and a small silver 
in his left nostril, 
Nathanson appeared approach- 
able and comfortable with him- 
self, allowing audience members 


to relax and at times, speak with 
him in between songs. Nathanson 
took many requests, asking audi- 
ence members what their favorite 
musicians were, and at times, 
playing covers of those artists, 
including the Indigo Girls and 
Bruce Springsteen. 

Nathanson’s original music 
varied from soft and peaceful 
melodic numbers to strong, fast- 
paced pieces featuring his 
impressive guitar skills. Head 
hunched over his acoustic guitar, 
Nathanson fiercely strummed the 
instrument, so hard that, near the 
end of his first set, he broke one 
of his strings, at which point he 
laughed, told the audience, “pre- 
tend I’m still playing,” and pulled 
out his second guitar, immediate- 
ly picking up where he left off. 

Particularly strong in that set 
were “Miracles,” “Wings,” which 
is featured on the Aware 8 
Compilation album along with a 


live track of “Answering 
Machine,” and “More Than 
This,” which Nathanson 


described as a “made-up break up 
song,” and contained lyrics such 
as “She said, ‘I know you, you’re 
a salesman’s son and you’re 
pimping pretty junk.” 

Nathanson also gave a 
much-appreciated nod to the late 
singer/songwriter Jeff Buckley, 
with a short rendition of “Last 
Goodbye.” 


“Those who remained after 


Nathanson’s set was over were in 
for a special treat, as he per- 
formed for approximately anoth- 
er 45 minutes in an impromptu 
encore set for a small group of 
listeners who missed most of the 
first show. Nathanson sat on one 
of the Alliot couches and gath- 
ered the audience around in a cir- 
cle for an unplugged perform- 
ance that repeated some of the 
songs performed earlier in the 





Photo by Victoria Welch 


Musician Matt Nathanson playing an acoustic encore set during his 
March 28 Coffeehouse show in the Alliot Hall lobby. 


evening; he again took requests. 
Nathanson shone during the 
second set. Without the electron- 


‘ic amplification, he made the 


audience feel even more comfort- 
able and his voice shone over the 
soft guitar notes. He joked with 
the audience and asked questions 
about where they were from, 
learning that one couple in atten- 
dance were getting married only 
a few days after he was. 

While all of the songs in the 
second set were impressive, 
“Maid” stood out. The song, 
which describes the relationship 
the narrator of the song has with 


a “foul-weather friend,’ was 
beautiful, as Nathanson sang 
softly and sweetly the sensitive 
lyrics. ° Ate: 

Those who were in atten- 
dance appreciated Nathanson’s 
obvious talent, and nearly every- 
one who stopped by to listen 
signed his mailing list for more 
information. While the crowd 
wasn’t large, Nathanson seemed 
to pick up some impressed fans 
during the show. If you get an 
opportunity to see him, definitely 
give him a shot. , 


After her first time, she can’t get enough 


By Andrea Henchey 
Guest Writer 


Some people might say the intimacy 
of the act could bring two people closer 
together, others might feel it’s too messy 
or smelly. I found, through firsthand expe- 
rience, that it builds trust while simultane- 
ously providing very pleasurable sensa- 
tions. 

My first time was last weekend and 
I'll admit it; I was pretty nervous. I chose 
to sit, though my partner preferred the 
“traditional” position, lying down on his 
side. He promised to be careful. The soft 
glow of the candles created dancing shad- 
ows around the room ... I was soothed by 
the gentle crackling of the fire — in my ear! 
That’s right, we were ear candling. 

Now, I know what your mother told 
you about sticking things in your ears (I'll 
never forget when my friend Meghan got 
a peanut stuck in there ... 7-year-olds will 
do anything on a dare) but this is different. 

The ancient art of using ear candles, 
sometimes called’ ear cones, has been 
practiced all over the world, from China to 
the Czech Republic. 

The tapered end of the cone is placed 
gently into the ear and the other end is 
lighted. As the candle burns, smoke trav- 


els into the ear canal, softening old, : 


impacted ear wax and creating a vacuum. 


Wax becomes dislodged and can be pulled | 


into the cone or is eliminated naturally 
over the next few days. For a Q-tip con- 
noisseur, this was a dream come true (odd 
they tell you right on the box not to stick 
“em in your ears but that’s what everyone 
buys them for). It was truly startling to see 
what came out, too. My partner was jeal- 
ous because I had extracted more wax — 


from both ears combined I had about a | 
pinky finger-sized log while he had only a 
birthday candle’s worth. Strange thing to | 


get competitive about, I know, but it was 
bizarrely satisfying. 


One of the greatest benefits users | 
report is an improvement in hearing; per- | 
sonally, I’ve found I have to crank up my | 
walkman a lot less these days. You can } 


purchase ear candles locally at Purple 

Shutter Herbs (Main Street, Burlington). 
A few words of warning, though: 

Don’t try this on your own; you definitely 


need a helper to protect you from the | 
flame. Also, ears should not get water in [#3 
them or be exposed to very loud noises for |#~ 


24 hours, so no post-candling, lakeside 


candling! 





9 A F Photo by Amanda Saver 
rock concerts, OK? Until next time, happy Former St. Michael’s student Michael Cleary and a 


friend use ear candles to remove ear wax. 








In 40 days... 





By April Patti 
Guest Columnist 


In 40 days, I will wake up a 
college graduate. This thought 
sends my mind into a panic and 
lets the butterflies in my stom- 
ach fly wild. It jolts me from my 
rest in a cold sweat most nights. 
It gives me panic attacks on bad 
days. It scares me to death. 

I have been a student about 
as long as I can remember. As a 
preschooler, I couldn’t wait to 
run around and color and paint 
with kids my own age. In kinder- 
garten class — marching in with 
Rose Petal lunch box in hand — 
spelling and music class were 
the highlights of my day. 

Middle school and junior 
high flew by as if they were one 
long daydream. And who could 
forget high school? The deten- 
tion, the honor roll, passing 
notes, the dog eating your home- 
work. College, complete with 
long hours of studying, endless 
papers and barely enough time 
for beer on Friday night, floated 
slowly into the night, as unno- 
ticeable as a September breeze 
and just as sweet. 

Being a student is all I have 
ever known. Ivhave: eaten, slept, 
and breathed the American stu- 
dent lifestyle for the past 19 
years. The endless resumes, 
cover letters, job hunting and 
soul searching are as foreign to 
me as Depends and Medicare. 

I am not ready to decide 
what’s going to happen to me in 
two years, five years, and 10 
years. I have the heart of a 9- 
year-old and the soul of an eter- 
nal teenager. My parents assure 
me I am ready; they are confi- 
dent I will be successful, own 
my own home, have great kids 
and a great marriage. They are 
positive I will find a job in my 
field of study, be qualified for it, 
keep it, and like it. For them, St. 
Michael’s has done its job, pro- 
vided me with a valuable educa- 
tion and prepared me to go into 
the world and use it. 

I am sure I will never be 
able to skip class again to watch 
“The Price is Right,” neveragain 
raise my hand in class, never get 
another report card. I will never 
again fight with the imaginary 
Meridian Mail woman, have a 
nurse’s office downstairs from 
my home, or go weeks without 
seeing children or elderly peo- 
ple. 

I’m sure I'll eventually get 
over the terror of becoming a 
grownup. Someday, Ill find 
myself turning 30 and I'll realize 
I am no longer a kid, we’re not 
in Kansas anymore, and have a 
midlife crises. Don’t worry, 
though, Ill just go to grad 
school. 
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Duke dominates Arizona 
for men’s basketball title 


By Victoria Welch 
Sports Editor 


Duke almost missed its date 
with destiny April 2, having near- 
ly lost to Maryland on March 31. 

Yet the Blue Devils are tasting 
victory after beating the Arizona 
Wildcats 82-72 for the NCAA 
Division I men’s basketball tour- 
nament. 

Duke head coach Mike 
Krzyzewski tied former Indiana 
coach Bob Knight with three 
national championships. 

The title was the Blue Devil’s 
first since 1992, when they won in 
the Metrodome in Minneapolis, 
Minn., the same building in which 
they won this year. 

Sophomore Mike Dunleavy 
led Duke scoring with 22 points, 
including a career-high five three- 


point baskets, while 


Williams added 16. 


Loren Woods led Arizona 
with 22 points in their losing 
effort, which capped the Wildcats 


season at 28-8. 


Arizona came to within three 
points four times, but were unable 


to take the lead. 


The Wildcats found difficulty 
connecting from beyond the three- 
point arc, connecting on only four 


of 22 attempts. 


Duke shot 47 percent during 
the game, while Arizona shot 39 


percent. 


Carlos Boozer pulled down 
while 


12 rebounds for Duke, 
Shane Battier snagged 11. 


Duke ended the season at 35- 


4. 


Jason 





U-Wire photo by Christopher 
Hampson, Villanova University 
Duke sophomore Mike 
Dunleavy 


Irish women beat Purdue for 
first national basketball title 


By Victoria Welch 
Sports Editor 


Notre Dame’s Ruth Riley led 
all scorers April 1 with 28 points, 
but her final two points were key, 
as two free-throws made with 5.8 
seconds left in regulation play 
lifted the Fighting Irish above 
Purdue University, 68-66, in the 
NCAA Division I women’s bas- 
ketball championship in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

No. 3-ranked Purdue had to 
stop Riley, Notre Dame’s star 
center, in order to pull off the 
championship, but she managed 
to get the ball when it mattered, 
tying the game with 1:01 left to 
play with a basket in the paint. 

She came back to set up the 
winning basket, rebounding off a 
missed shot by Purdue’s Shereka 


Wright, then getting fouled by 
Wright to score the two free 
throws. 

The win marked Notre 
Dame’s first national champi- 
onship in basketball and a final 
achievement to the No. 1-ranked 
team. 

The Irish were down by as 
much as 12 points during the first 
half and had to mount a come- 
back throughout the second half 
to rise over the Boilermakers, 
who finished their season at 31-7. 
Purdue had an opportunity to 


fight back with the final shot of | 
the game, a shot by All-American © 


Katie Douglas that failed to con- 
nect. 


Riley, an All-American and: 


Player of the Year, pulled down 
13 rebounds in the game, blocked 
seven shots, and dished off an 


assist, while Erika Haney added 
13 points. 

Douglas, added 18 points for 
Purdue. 

The teams combined for 31 
turnovers during the game, and 
Notre Dame, regarded as the best 
three-point-shooting team in the 
nation, connected on only one of 
10 attempts, a basket by Alicia 
Ratay that tied the game at 62 
with 4:02 remaining in the game. 

Notre Dame. was used to 
fighting back from a deficit, com- 
ing off their victory March 30 
over Connecticut. The Irish 
recovered a 20-point deficit in 
that game, which marked the 
largest comeback in tournament 
history. 

Notre Dame finished the 
season at 34-2. 


SNOW: Spring sports hindered 


‘We’re at the mercy of Mother Nature’ 


Continued from page 16 


This enabled them to be a 
week ahead of everyone else. 

“They have the resources 
and the money to do things that 
many other colleges can’t do,” 
Bove said. “We don’t have the 
money or the manpower to bull- 
doze our fields.” 

The main complaint about 
the weather is how it limits prac- 
tice time. The Tarrant Center is 
available for students from 9 a.m. 
until 3 p.m. Athletics occupy the 
gym from 3 p.m. until 7 p.m., 
which is when the intramural 
teams use the facilities for their 
games. Softball and lacrosse 
often have their practice sessions 
at 9 p.m. 

“Our guys have done a heck 





of a job under the circum- 
stances,” LaTulippe said. 


“Because other teams cannot 
they need the 


practice outside, 


Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
The gates to Doc Jacobs Field are blocked by snow drifts March 30. 


use of the Tarrant Center. That 
brings our practice time down to 
only six hours a week.” 


Intramural Scene 
















held Thursday, April 








Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
Senior goalie Ben Theriault of the Whalers fights for 
a save during intramural play on March 21. 





Upcoming Events 





Floor hockey 
Today | 





7 p.m. — Men’s final 
8 p.m. — Women’s final 


Volleyball 
Thursday, April 5 










8 p.m. - Finals 


Indoor Socce 


The championship game } 
a 
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Player of the week: 


Sophomore 
Political science major 
Men’s lacrosse 


Home is: Liverpool, N.Y, 


just outside of Syracuse. 


Family is: Myself, my — 


| mom, my dad, and my sis- 

- ter, 22 years old. 

_ First started playing: 9 

years old. 

_ Why SMC: I was recruited 
to play lacrosse here. 
Favorite athletic memory 
growing up: Playing in the 
Central New York Senior 

_ All-Star game. 


Bryan Barletto 





Favorite SMC athletic 


memory: The Green 
Mountain game because my 
best friend from high school 
was the goalie for Green 
Mountain. 





Strawberry. found, arrested 


Team strength: Team unity. 
Personal strengths: I have 
mastered the weave and fast 
breaks. 

In my spare time: I enjoy 
candlelight dinners and long 
walks on the beach. 
Favorite pro team/player: 
I don’t really have a favorite 
pro player or team, I prefer 
college athletics, where my 
favorite team is Notre 
Dame. 

Plans for after SMC: Go to 
graduate school and hope- 
fully get a job in politics. 





in lampa, Fla., hospital 
Former Yankee located following 
4-day disappearance; problems continue 


By Victoria Welch 
Sports Editor 


After leaving his drug treat- 
ment center March 29, former 
New York Yankee star Darryl 
Strawberry was arrested at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Tampa, Fla. 

Strawberry, who has strug- 
gled with drug-related problems 
and colon cancer, left the center 
for the second time during his 
two-year house arrest sentence, 


following an arrest in 1999 on 
charges of drug possession and 
solicitation of a prostitute. 

Strawberry left the center in 
October and turned himself in the 
next day after a drug binge. He 
was returned to jail for 21 days 
for violating the terms of his sen- 
tence. 

Strawberry was wearing an 
electric device that would alert 
authorities if he left the treatment 
center, but the device was not 


capable of tracking the former 
baseball player once he had left 
the premises. 

Details about Strawberry’s 
whereabouts while he was miss- 
ing are not available. 

An unconfirmed report 
Monday alleged Strawberry had 
been kidnapped and was being 
held ransom in Orlando, Fla. 

Prosecutors said they would 
seek a prison sentence when 
Strawberry was located. 


Major League season opens 


By Victoria Welch 
Sports Editor 


The 2001 Major League 
Baseball season kicked off April 
1 in San Juan, Puerto Rico, with 
the Toronto Blue Jays trouncing 
the Texas Rangers, 8-1. 

Ranger Alex Rodriguez got 
the first hit and first run of the 
season, but the shortstop, who 
signed a $252 million contract 


‘with Texas, also marked his first 
error of the season on his first 
fielding opportunity, a misthrow 
off a ground ball hit by Carlos 
Delgado. 

He also tripped twice during 
the game, his first game as a 
member of the Rangers, once 
while fielding another ground 
ball, and once in a double play 
attempt. 

Toronto 


dominated the 


game, which celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the American 
League. Shannon Stewart hit a 
solo home run, an RBI double, 
and went 3-for-4 in the game. 
Tony Batista knocked out a two- 
run home run. 

Esteban Loiaza threw six 
shutout innings for Toronto, 
allowed eight hits in his seven 
innings on the mound, struck out 
nine, and walked one. 


15-year-old sets world record 


High school sophomore will swim 
in World Championship this summer 


By Victoria Welch 
Sports Editor 


Michael Phelps, 15, illustrat- 
ed why he is not a typical teenag- 
er on March 30 when he broke 
the world record in the 200 men’s 
butterfly. 

Phelps’ time in the race was 
1:54.92, which broke the world 
record set in June by Olympic 


gold medalist Tom Malchow, 
which was 1:55.18. 
Phelps not only broke the 


record but won the USA 
Swimming Championships. 
Malchow finished second 


Phelps now stands as the 
youngest male American swim- 
mer to hold a world record. 

Phelps finished fifth in the 
same race during the Sydney 


Olympics. 

Phelps and Malchow will 
represent the United States this 
summer when they compete in 
the FINA World Championship 
in Japan. 

Phelps is a sophomore in 
high school, attending North 
Towson High School in 
Baltimore, Md. 
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These kids today, 
and Nomar’s decision 


By 
Victoria 
Welch 


Sports 
Editor 





I feel old. 

Twenty years old, I normally 
feel as if I have my entire life 
ahead of me. One more year of 
school, then world watch out, 


right? 
Twenty is not old. 
People like 15-year-old 


Michael Phelps, however, make 
me feel old. 

When I was 15 (that makes 
it sound like it was so long ago), 
I was going through my sopho- 
more year of high school, focus- 
ing on my grades and playing 
sports on my Division IV teams. 
(Anyone from Vermont knows D 
IV is the “really tiny small 
school division.’’) 

Icertainly wasn’t trying to 
break world records. 

Maybe I wasn’t paying 
attention because I was wrapped 
up in my own teen-age bubble, 
but when I was younger, there 
weren’t nearly as many of these 
teen-age wonder athletes running 
around. 

Now I hear about Phelps, 
18-year-old Tara Lipinski, 19- 
year-old Serena Willaims, 20- 
year-old Venus Williams, and 
countless other superstars — most 
of whom are younger than I am. 

Sure, they possess amazing 
talent and are one-in-a-million 
individuals. I realize this, yet I 
still feel like I’m slacking off. 

Lipinski went pro shortly 
after competing in the 1998 
Winter Olympics. She showed 
grace under pressure during the 
ultimate competitive experience 
and won Olympic gold at 16. 

I found a picture of her on a 
fan site holding her Olympic 
medal, and she looked like a 
child. 

She still is a child. 

Then are people like Phelps. 
He is a sophomore in high 
school, and his goal was to break 
a world record. 

I couldn’t even get a learn- 
er’s permit to drive until my jun- 
ior year. 

What these athletes are able 
to accomplish is amazing, and no 
one can take that away from 
them, but what have they had 
taken away from them because 
of those accomplishments? 

Their childhoods. For all of 
the millions of dollars, how 
many “normal” memories have 
they missed out on? 

Maybe I do feel better about 
having the rest of my life ahead 


of me to accomplish my goals, 
rather than accomplishing them 
right away and missing out. 


KKK 

It’s finally baseball season! 
I have been looking forward to 
Major League Baseball since the 
Yanks won it all last year. 

But as the season begins, my 
favorite player on my favorite 
team will be sitting out for at 
least two months. 

Ouch. That doesn’t start the 
season off on a good note. 

Boston’s Nomar Garciaparra 
had a difficult decision to make 
about whether to have surgery on 
his injured right wrist. He split a 
tendon in his wrist after being hit 
by a pitch in 1999, and throwing 
and batting have only made the 
the injury worse. 

I wondered what-he would 
do — go through with the sur- 
gery now, which will keep him 
off the diamond for valuable 
months in a season that has been 
highly anticipated, or grit his 
teeth and suck it up enough to get 
through the season. 

Which decision was the 
right one? The team will suffer 
without him, but he would have 
been suffering if he hadn’t gone 
through with the operation. 

I’m glad he decided to take 
care of himself. Surgery on the 
injury was conducted April 2, 
and according to physicians, it 
went well. 

I was somewhat surprsied 
that he went through it. 

If you haven’t seen it, look 
at the recent Sports Illustrated 
with Garciaparra on the cover. It 
describes his workout regimen, 
and I was in awe. I don’t know if 
Iwas more shocked or down- 
right scared of the work he goes 
through in each off-season. He 
sounds like a fitness maniac, and 
I know he’d do anything possible 
to not have to let that go to waste. 

Yet the longer he waited, the 
worse the injury became. With 
every throw and every swing of 
the bat, the wrist became more 
inflamed. Physicians are already 
warning his wrist could never 
regain the strength it once had. 

In a statement, Garciaparra 
said the decision was “the best 
solution for me to get back to 
playing as soon as possible.” 

It is. Its going to hurt (I 
know, bad choice of words) to 
cheer on the Sox without him. 
The team’s loss to Baltimore on 
April 2 only made the situation 
worse. 

But the sooner we have him 
back, the sooner he’s healthy, the 
better the team will be in the long 
run, and the longer we’ll have to 
enjoy his skill on the diamond. 

Hurry back, Nomar! 
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Baseball 

(5-3) 

3/27 canceled 

4/1 postponed to 4/7 


Today vs. Plymouth 
tate College at Doc 
Jacobs Field at 3 p.m. 
_4/5 vs. Norwich 
University at Doc 
Jacobs Field at 3 p.m. 
(all games weather 


4/12 vs. Southern 
Connecticut State at 














College at 4 p.m. 
'4/8 at Pace University 
t 1 p.m. 


Women’s lacrosse 
:(0-2, 0-2 NE-10) 

‘4/1 Merrimack 11, 
SMC 7 


Men’s tennis 
(4-3, 3-2 NE-10) 
§4/1 SMC 5, 

St. Anselm 4 


» 4/7 at Pace University 
- Time to be announced 


For up-to-date 

scores, call the 
SMC sports 

2 hot line 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Sports 


pring sports put on Ice 


Home games POSE until s snow melts and ground thaws 


By Mike Wollschlager 
Staff Writer 


Spring sports are what many 
people, especially athletes, look 
forward to after the drudgery of a 
long Vermont winter. When the 
baseball team starts taking 
ground balls on the smooth 
Tarrant Center floor in January, 
and the tennis players work to 
improve their serves the first 
week of second semester, snow 
still falls across the campus. 

Northern Vermont gets more 
snowfall than most of the areas of 
the colleges that St. Michael’s 
competes against. The tennis 
team played for the first time out- 
doors March 25 at Bentley 
College. It lost the match, 7-2. 

“Everything is different,” 
said men’s tennis coach Steve 
LaTulippe. “The wind and the 
light, the speed of the ball.” 

“The weather has a big effect 
on us,” said sophomore captain 
Luke Hudak. “We have two 
straight weeks on the road. It’s 
mentally and physically tiring.” 

The baseball team traveled 
to Washington, D.C., to play its 
first six games of the season dur- 
ing spring break. 

Gallaudet University, 
Catholic University, and 
Columbia Union were able to 
hold practices outdoors, but the 
Knights, who had not been out- 
side, still emerged with a 5-1 
record. 





Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 


Snow falls onto Doc Jacobs Field on March 30. The es heavy snowfall early this spring has led to 
many cancellations and postponements of spring sport games. 


They look to play enough 
games to qualify for the postsea- 
son. The home schedule spans 
from April 3 to April 17, and 
with the amount of snow already 
on the field in addition to the pos- 
sibility of new snow, the field 
will probably not be playable 
until after the two weeks. 

“Right now we have every- 
thing canceled until at least April 
14,” said head baseball coach 
Perry Bove. “We’re at the mercy 
of Mother Nature.” 


Luckily, the baseball sched- 
ule has holes built into it later on 
in the year to create space to play 
make-up games. 

However, a drawback is the 
time requirement that athletes 
have to make to their sport as 
well as their studies as classes are 
winding to a close. Term papers 
have to be done as well as study- 
ing for finals, which take place in 
early May. 

“That’s a big concern of 
ours,” Bove said. “We expect a 


lot of people to not be able to go 
on road trips because of school- 
work.” 

Plowing the fields is not an 
option. Middlebury brought a 
bulldozer onto its field in zero- 
degree weather and left all but six 
inches of snow on the ground. 


See SNOW, Page 14 


Intramural sports heat up Tarrant 


Floor hockey, 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


Frustrated baseball and soft- 
ball players have been. reaching 
for shovels instead of bats all 
spring, which means, for the time 
being, intramural sports are the 
only games in town. 

But don’t rule out a late- 
night trek to Tarrant to watch 
these Purple Knights perform. 

Despite a drop in participa- 
tion in recent years, the floor 
hockey league continues to be 
exciting, especially when the 
Whalers and Alliot Runz are 
involved. 

The two teams have com- 
bined to win the last two league 
championships. 

“Floor hockey is especially 
competitive because it’s so phys- 
ical,” Intramural Director Betsy 
Cieplicki said. 

The physical play is for the 
most part allowed, leaving it up 
to players to show good sports- 
manship and keep themselves in 
check. 

“Tt can get physical,” Alliot 
Runz captain Brad Slover said. 
“After every game I’ve got cuts 
and bruises.” 


There are several penalties 
in the rulebook, including check- 
ing and high sticking, but penal- 
ties are rarely called. 

“It’s loose, it’s very loose,” 
Whalers captain Dan Rodliff 
said. “We’ve been on like three 
power-plays in four years.” 

Officials are required in 
order for a game to count, but 
lately finding referees has been a 


problem. 





Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
Whalers goalie Ben Theriault and teammate Mike Griffin watch 
action on the court during intramural play March 21. 


“I’ve got enough, but I had 
refs assigned that just didn’t 
show up tonight,” Cieplicki said. 
“You’re depending on students 
who get paid next to nothing, and 
reffing is a tough a job. In some 
sports, like basketball, players 
can be very disrespectful.” 

“I get kind of into it some- 
times,” Slover admitted. “I 
exchange words with some of the 
players sometimes, but at the end 


indoor soccer and volleyball going strong 


everybody knows it’s just a 
game.” 

“You play rough, but people 
respect you,” Rodliff said. 

The league is made up of 
seven men’s teams this year: 
Alliot Runz, the Whalers, 
Quarter Drafts, Fleisch 33, A 
Tribe Called Quest, Altoids, 
Natural Icemen, and three 
women’s teams: Demon Divas, 
the Whaler Chicks, and the Lady 
Whalers. 

In a different post-season 
format from last year, the two 
teams with the best records at the 
end of the season will face off for 
the championship. 

“IT don’t know why 
[Cieplicki] changed it, but it used 
to be four teams made the play- 
offs, so it will be tougher this 
year,” Slover said. 

Other intramural sports 
going on this spring include the 
spring indoor soccer tournament, 
which will play its championship 
game Thursday at 7 p.m., fol- 
lowed by the spring quad volley- 
ball tournament final at 8 p.m. 

Spring softball tournament 
rosters are due April 12. Don’t 
forget your shovels. 


